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IF YOU ARE a school administrator or a 
teacher, you are probably busier today than 
you have ever been in your educational ca- 
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modate in school and college record num- 
bers of children and adults and helping to 
fashion educational! offerings to meet their 
varied needs present challenges unprece- 
dented in American educational history. It 
is our hope that you will find ScHooL LiFE 
a month-to-month aid during the school 
year as you face both old and new educa- 
tional problems and search for the best 
possible solutions. Let us hear from you. 
We shall try to be as helpful as we can in 


the months ahead. 
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organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
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tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 
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A VISIT TO 





Students of Brooklyn's Midwood High School hold a board of estimate meeting similar to one conducted by the city government. 


MIDWOOD 


by Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools 


HAD the Sherlock Holmes feeling as I turned from Glenwood 
Road into Bedford Avenue on my way to the main entrance of 
Midwood High School in Brooklyn one bright Monday morning 
| was after clues. 


recently. What makes successful student gov- 


ernment successful? How well is the student body acquainted 
with the status. activities, and functions of the student council? 
To 


what extent is successful government the result of the principal’s 


Is this one of the criteria of effective student government? 
enthusiasm for it? If student government fails, why does it fail? 
Is it important for the student council to have a constitution? 
By what means do pupils learn about student government when 
they first come to the school? 


ning through my mind as I entered the school and was escorted 


Questions such as these were run- 
to the principal’s office, where I waited for Dr. Ross. It was 
immediately apparent that he was a busy man and that Midwood 
was a place of motion, action, and pleasantness. [| wondered 
whether Midwood was too busy for a caller who wanted to look 
into its student government and not be hurried about it. 

“My Won't you 
come in?” With the in- 


Very happy to meet yon. 
And in I went. 


name is Ross. 


It was the principal. 
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troductions, the weather, the matter of mutual friends, and usual 
pleasantries exchanged, we came to the point: Student govern- 
. . Midwood . . . questions . . . see at first hand... 
outstanding practices . . . results... . 

“Perhaps it would be better if Miss Kroeber and Mr. Kussin 
joined us,” Principal Ross suggested. “They know more about it. 
Ill ask them to come in. Mr. Kussin is the Adviser to the Student 
Government and Miss Kroeber is Administrative Assistant—that 
means vice principal outside of New York City.” 

I had remembered those names from the Midwood Baedeker, 
the school handbook, which had been sent to me, along with 
copies of the Argus, the school newspaper. The Argus had inter- 
ested me because it had freely, analytically, and constructively 
criticized the activities and projects of the student government. 

“Do you devote much of your time to student government in 
the school?” I asked. 

“You probably know what we call our student government. All 
the students know it as the City of Midwood. No, I believe I don’t 
put too much time on it, but I do give it a lot of emphasis. As for 
the students, they put a lot of time on it, however. And that’s the 


ment . 








way it should be, in my opinion—oh, come 
in, please! This is Miss Kroeber, and this 
is Mr. Kussin. 
principal I put considerable emphasis on 
the importance of the City of Midwood.” 
“That’s true, and the emphasis you give 
It’s one of the 


[ was just saying that as 


it is so very important. 
chief reasons for whatever success we have,” 
said Miss Kroeber. 

“I know you call it the City of Midwood, 
but why do you?” I asked. 


What About Taxes? 


“We say City of Midwood,” she con- 
tinued, “because our student government 
is patterned after that of New York City. 
I really think it’s relatively unimportant 
what form is used, so long as participation 
is effective. The city government of New 
York is rather complicated, in case you 
don’t know it, and we believe our students 
will become better acquainted with their 
city government by using it as a pattern 
for Midwood. 

How easy for Midwoodites to like Miss 
Kroeber! 
spoken, soft-voiced, pleasant in manner. 

“Then, if the City of Midwood is a 
miniature replica of the city of New York, 
what do 
facetiously. 


That’s my opinion.” 


Attractive, alert, gracious, well- 


you do about taxes?” I said 


They laughed. “That’s right, there are 


taxes, levied and collected, and argued 
over,’ said Mr. Kussin, the adviser, a tall 
young man, who gave the impression of 
quiet strength. 

“You better explain how it works,” Dr. 
Ross added. 

“Well, the City of Midwood is headed 
by a mayor chosen by the student body at 
large. This term the mayor of Midwood 
is David Fischer. Then we have eight 
term-presidents (corresponding to borough 
presidents), and they are elected by the 
different 


senior 2, junior 1, 


senior :. 
That’s 


classes you know 


and so forth. 
because we have graduation twice a year, 
not once a year. Then we have a comp- 
troller, chief justice of the student court, 
and secretary, all of whom were elected by 
the whole student body. But the really 
basic position is the president of the home- 
room, elected by each homeroom group. 
He supervises all activities in his room and 


Now 


serves as delegate to the city council. 


the——.”” As Mr. Kussin looked at Miss 
Kroeber, she continued what he was saying. 

“Yes, the city council a. m. and 
p- m.——”” 


“Do you have a double session at Mid- 
wood?” | inquired. 
“Yes We 


about 7:45 a. m. to about 5:30 p. m., 


we do. have school from 

and 
we don’t care too much for it, because of 
the fact that many of our pupils attending 
school on the afternoon session get home so 
late 

“That must be quite a draw-back to you 
and the students in promoting successful 
student government, isn’t it?” 

Miss Kroeber said, “Well, I don’t know 
about that: Ive worked in other schools, 
you know, and I think there is not too much 
connection between daily time schedule, 


school size, all the mechanical details of 


school management and the success of 
student government. Of course, we could 


use that as an excuse. But to us it is a 
challenge to have good student govern- 
ment despite some of these apparent handi- 
So, 


caps. to answer your question, | 


should say the double session has not inter- 


| 
.  % 


_,. 


“Taxes were 40 cents last term,” Prin. 
cipal Ross put in. 
Once he pays that he is entitled to all the 
normal activities of the City of Midwood 
and he’s a citizen of Midwood.” 

“That seems somewhat complicated. 


the pupils understand it?” 


Ask the Pupils 


“T think so, without much difficulty. But 
you can probably find that out best by ask. 
ing the pupils,” said the principal. 

There was indication that this thread of 
explanation had spun out, so I said, “Maybe 
the time to ask about the 


now is you 


strong points of your student government.” | 


“Well, I should say that one strong point 
is the fact that the City of Midwood has 
complete responsibility for drawing up 
the budget, for approving disbursements 
through our budget commission,” said Mr, 
Kussin. “The students levy the taxes, col- 


lect them, and spend them. That gives them 





Freshman students actively direct and participate in their own orientation program at the Midwood High. 


fered with the progress of our student gov- 
ernment as much as might be expected. 
But we have one council for the morning 
session and one for the afternoon, and these 
two councils are made up of the homeroom 
presidents. Each council then elects its own 
chairman, and he or she and the officers 
elected by the entire student body and the 
eight term-presidents comprise the board 
of estimate, and now we’re around to taxes. 
They are set by the board of estimate after 
the rigmarole of budgetary proceedings 
After the budget is made 
up, it must be passed by the city council. 


and hearings. 


And before any homeroom president votes, 
he discusses the budget with his section.” 


a sense of power and responsibility in being 
able to run their finances. That seems to 
be one of our most evident strengths. Then, 
through the election commissioners. the 
City of VUidwood sets up procedures for all 
If you look over 
that election notice on the table, you W ill see 


platforms and elections. 


that the two election commissioners wrote 
that themselves. I didn’t write it, Dr. Ross 
didn’t. They did, with only an English 
teacher to approve style, not content, as 
required by City of Midwood regulations. 
That is another strength.” 

“T think,” Miss Kroeber was speaking, 
“that the City of Midwood is responsible 


student government because it is not being 


“Forty cents per student, : 


Do 
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>» 


constantly supervised by the faculty or prin- 
cipal. As a matter of fact, the administra- 
tion really avoids making decisions that are 
properly in the sphere and jurisdiction of 
Legally, the principal 


But 


| am confident all Midwood understands 


student government. 
has the power of veto—he has to have. 
that an issue regarding that veto power is 
not likely to arise, because in matters con- 
cerning pupil welfare and relations, the ad- 
staff, particularly Dr. 
Ross, are willing to be outvoted. We want 


the Midwood students to have the practice 


ministration and 


of making cooperative decisions. of accept- 
ing personal and group responsibilities. 
That sounds a little high and mighty, but I 
believe it is so.” 

“You know,” added Dr. Ross, “school is 
life, just as John Dewey said so often that it 
is now commonplace. To breathe vitality 
and vigor into the idea is anything but com- 
monplace. For instance, the notices that 
Mr. Kussin mentioned. That’s one example 


of education as living.” 


Discuss Weaknesses 


“As far as weaknesses are concerned,” 
Mr. Kussin broke in, “I think our students 
will show no hesitancy in talking about 
them.” 

the principal smiled, 
“that’s where I get my information. But, 
you might like to know what we think some 
In the first place, our 


“I quite agree,” 


weaknesses are. 
democracy is only as good as the leaders 
it elects to office. For the citizens to elect 
competent leaders is always a major con- 
sideration. Sometimes we _ have better 
leaders than other times, just as every- 
times we have leaders 


where. At other 


that do not meet our hopes. Sometimes 
they fade out after a fine start, and at other 
times they develop splendidly after a poor 
start. Of this I feel fairly certain: it is 
dificult to predict what kind of leader a boy 
or girl will be. But that does not lessen 
our duty to emphasize the careful choice 
of leaders on the part of the electorate.” 
“And another weakness: though boys 
and girls can find many opportunities open 
to them to serve the school, boys and girls 
with originality, perseverance, and a will 
to achieve, there still must be more oppor- 
tunities made available. Much remains to 
be done before any of us will be satisfied. 
The idea of service is to some extent still 


Our 


job is to demonstrate that we deserve to live 


restricted to a minority of our pupils. 


in a democratic society by trying to solve our 


immediate problems in a cooperative way. 
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Though we may be doing fairly well, we’ve 
got to do better.” 

“The pupils can talk more convincingly 
than we can about weaknesses of student 
government,” Mr. Kussin said, “and since 
today happens to be the day of the week 
when the city councils meet, why not come 
with me to the meetings and find out at first 
hand how much our answers are worth?” 

“That would be fine!” added Miss 
Kroeber. “By all means take a look at the 
campaign literature, signs, slogans, Argus 
analyses of platforms and issues, and plans 
for election assemblies, which incidentally 
are to be held this week. You ought to 
hear how the assemblies quiz the candi- 


dates about their platforms. That really is 


°° 


something. 


Plans for Developing a 


OBPT. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR we ae 


BARBOUR GYMNASIUM 


The ringing of the period bell inter- 
rupted our conversation, and hastened the 
leave takings of Miss Kroeber and Mr. 
Kussin. 


time to eat. 


Dr. Ross said, “This is a good 
Let’s go to lunch!” 

As I turned from Bedford Avenue into 
Road of that 
bright Monday morning, I felt a pleasant 
The clues 
had been traced and the excellence found. 
Glancing back for a last look at Midwood’s 
chaste colonial facade, sharp and shining 


Glenwood the afternoon 


elation and a gentle weariness. 


in the strength of the midafternoon sun, 
I sensed that here was something more than 
brick and windows and doors. Here was 
spirited, benevolent cooperation between 


school government and student government. 


School Building Program 


HREE hundred and fifty leading archi- 
T tects, contractors, and school adminis- 
trators recently enrolled in a Washington 
State School Plant Workshop to discuss 
school building problems. Out of this 
workshop, held in Seattle, Wash., came a 
summary which SCHOOL Lire offers as a 


guide to other States interested in develop- 


ing school building programs and in 
organizing school and community for 


such building programs. The Washington 
School Plant Workshop Summary follows. 
The development of a building program 
is one of the major educational and busi- 
ness undertakings of every school district. 
The following suggestions list certain key 
steps which should be developed by individ- 
ual school districts in their activities in the 
construction field. 
> 1. There is need for specific long-range 
studies of basic facts about the community, 
its population, its industrial changes, its 
student groups, and other significant factors. 
This information may be used to predict 
school needs for at least the next 10 or 15 
years. 
> 2. The school board and the superintend- 
ent must study these facts carefully, adapt 
them to the needs of their district, and in- 
terpret these findings to the community. 


> 3. There must be completed by competent 


trained leadership a comprehensive survey 


of existing school facilities from the view- 


point of their adaptability to accepted edu- 
cational needs. The Office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is prepared 
to cooperate with all districts in the conduct 


of such studies. 


> 4. Specific attention must be given to the 
recommendations of classroom teachers con- 
cerning the exact facilities to be provided 
for effective instruction at all grade levels. 
The superintendent and the principal should 
devote much time to this planning work with 


teachers. 


> 5. The building program will reflect in 
a large degree the attitude of the community 
toward education. In every community in 
Washington the school must continue to be 
an integral part of neighborhood life. Time 
must be taken, therefore, for discussion 
with individuals and organized groups 
within the district as to what the building 
should include. A true community- 
planned school will receive the enthusiastic 
endorsement of all patrons of the district. 


> 6. When all opinions are collected the 
school directors have the responsibility of 
sitting down with the superintendent and 
formulating a tentative plan of action. 
Here they will wish to review statistical 
aspects of their prolonged survey, with 
special concern given to need and finance. 
If construction is feasible, then an architect 
must be employed. No question deserves 


(Continued on page 10) 
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HIS STATEMENT brings Scuoot Lire readers up to date on progress in the Project for Adult 


Education of Negroes. 


The article is a condensation of the third progress report on the project 


prepared by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes, Project Director. See pre- 
vious reports on this project in Scnoor Lire, October 1946, and Scnoot Lire, January 1948. 


Project for Adult Education of Negroes 


ai GETS paid by 

check. Now I 
don’t have to make no 
» 


whole name myself. 


can sign my 


Been comin’ since 
Christmas. I only wish 
I had learned about 
this class before.” 


Similar comments 





have been made by 
hundreds of grown men and women who 
have learned to sign their names in the 
classes offered through the Project for Adult 
Education of Negroes sponsored by the 
Office of Education during the past 2 years, 
and directed by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist 
for Higher Education of Negroes. 
Alarmed at the presence of 10 million 
functionally illiterate adults in the United 
States, the Office undertook the project in 
1946 with financial assistance from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
cooperation of organizations, school sys- 
tems, and individuals. In the 2 years of its 
existence, the Project has attracted national 
and international attention, and the results 
have been so successful that UNESCO may 
adopt it as one of its associated projects 
in its world-wide assault on illiteracy. 
Clarence Beebe, Assistant Director Gen- 
eral of UNESCO, and John Bowers, Direc- 
tor of Fundamental Education, visited the 
Office of Education during the spring to 
learn about the Project. It was, they be- 
lieved, an approach to the type of funda- 
mental education in which they had a spe- 
cial interest. And at its meeting on June 
25, 1948, the Panel on Fundamental Educa- 
tion of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO nominated the Project for Adult 
Education of Negroes to be one of its asso- 
ciated projects. Fundamental education is 
designed to help under-privileged people 
to live fuller and happier ‘ives in an ever 
changing environment; to develop the best 
elements in their own culture and to par- 
ticipate in the economic and social progress 


in their areas and in the world. It attempts 


4 


to give people the fundamental tools which 
will enable them to function effectively, at 
least on the elementary level, as workers, 
citizens, and individuals. As a member of 
one of the Project classes said, “You got to 
have learnin’ before you can do most any- 
thing.” 

Projects on fundamental education are 
in progress in other countries. 
UNESCO wants to include these in its pro- 
gram and study them to find common prob- 
It will also 


many 


lems and common solutions. 
serve as a clearinghouse through which ma- 
terials from such projects are disseminated. 


Number of Illiterates 


The Project for Adult Education of 
Negroes concerned itself with the function- 
ally illiterate Negroes, of whom there are 
3 million in the United States, or 2 out of 
every 5 of the adult Negro population. The 
long-felt need for such adult education is 
indicated by a comment of one of the class 
members: “If only our foreparents had had 
this, I wouldn’t be in this fix today. It is 
bad to have to meet people and don’t know 
how to meet them.” 

The Project was designed as a demonstra- 
tion or pilot effort to provide criteria and 
guides, to make educational leaders aware 
of the seriousness of the situation and of 
their responsibility, and to arouse the in- 
terest of lay leaders of community organiza- 
tions concerning the problem and to indicate 
how they may cooperate in attacking it. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York 


made grants totaling $49,910 to the Project, 


and from this amount $17,050 was allo- 


cated to the six institutions which partici- 
pated directly in conducting the Project, 
They were Atlanta University, Fort Valley 


State Teachers College, Tennessee Agricul. | 


tural & Industrial State College, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Hampton Institute, and Virginia 
State College. Many other organizations, 
school systems, and individuals have co- 
operated. 

Experimental materials, such as _ basic 
readers and workbooks, were produced and 


tested in classes. While these materials 


are suitable for many types of learners in | 
a variety of localities and situations, the 


difficulty of producing materials that have 
universal application is recognized. There- 
fore emphasis has been placed on the proc- 
ess rather than the product, and an effort 


made to stimulate teachers to develop ma:- | 


terials based on the needs and interests of 
their pupils, particularly adults of low liter- 
acy levels. A comment of a member of one 
of the classes indicates that the Project 
materials have realized their motivational 
objective: “I like the story of Citizen King 
because it is what anyone has to do any 
day. And he wouldn’t have got that job 
if he hadn’t gone to night school and got 
some learnin’!” 

And another adult student said: “I like 
the Language Workbook ’cause it helps me 
They made me Presi- 
Every- 
So 


in my church work. 
dent of the literary department. 
body’s eyes is open to see how I'll act. 
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I’ve been studyin’ from my book and I hope 
that next Sunday at 3 o’clock you will all 
be there to see how I do.” 

Nearly a thousand teachers and pro- 
spective teachers of adults who were in con- 
tact with the Project have been exposed to 
the principles discussed here and to the 
All of the 
institutions participating in the Project are 
determined to continue the work, at least to 
conduct teachers of adults. 
Their interest is indicated by the fact that 
they have almost matched the $17,050 
allotted to them by the Project. These and 
other institutions plan to make the course 


techniques of applying them. 


classes for 






































T is or car = 
The “man is standing up. = 
The man is fixing a tire. Ss 
The man is wearing a hat. eal 
The man is feeding his dog. C_) 
Page from instruction book vused—learning is 


linked with everyday practical experiences. 


for teachers of adults a regular part of their 
curriculum. 

Each year since its beginning evaluative 
conferences of adult education specialists 
have been held to discuss techniques of 
group leadership, scientific validation of 
materials and methods in adult education, 
development and effective use of instruc- 
tional materials, principles of teaching 
adults, selection and _ preparation of 
teachers, special problems of organizing 
classes and training adults, and enlisting 
the interest of school officials and com- 
munity leaders. 

The Project has been operating on a 
demonstration basis for 2 years and during 
that time scores of requests for information 
concerning literacy education in general 
and the Project in particular have been 
received. Representatives of 25 countries, 


including England, China, India, Indo- 
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nesia, Belgium, and Haiti, have either 
visited or written the Office of Education 
to get information. Federal agencies, par- 
ticularly the State Department, have re- 
quested information and help. After the 
introduction of the bill (S. 2801) for the 
purpose of providing funds to the States to 
help eradicate illiteracy, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, as well as professional and lay 
leaders in practically every State in the 
Union, asked the Project for more in- 
formation. 


To Consolidate Gains 


Despite the interest which the Project has 
aroused throughout the Nation, commu- 
nities and States are not yet ready to con- 
tinue it and to make an all-out attack on the 
problem of illiteracy without further stimu- 
lation and assistance. All concerned with 
the Project believe that two or three ad- 
ditional years are needed in order to con- 
solidate the gains made, and to prepare for 
the Nation-wide campaign against illiteracy 
which will begin if the Congress passes a 
national literacy education bill. With this 
in mind, the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges has  spear- 
headed an effort to secure funds for such a 
program. Other organizations, including 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, have endorsed its program, which 
is estimated to cost $370,000. It should 
be emphasized that the proposed program 
would not be concerned solely with Ne- 
groes, but that it would prepare the way 
for an attack on illiteracy wherever it may 
be found throughout the Nation. 

Meanwhile, until needed funds may be 
found, arrangements have been made to 
continue a skeleton organization of the 
Project and to conduct a minimum pro- 
gram. The Office of Education has made 
one professional staff member available on 
a temporary basis to continue the prepa- 
ration, selection, and revision of materials, 
and insofar as possible to render consulta- 
tive and information service. In order to 
provide other necessary services and travel 
on a limited basis and to assure the con- 
tinuation of certain needed activities dur- 
ing the interim period, four national Negro 
organizations—the Elks, the Phi Beta 
Sigma Fraternity, the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, and 
the American Teachers Association—have 
offered to make a modest contribution to 
the Project. 

The time has come when the problem of 


illiteracy can no longer be left to the un- 
prepared, the immature, or the mere well- 
wishers; nor can it be left to voluntary and 
unprofessional effort. Educational leaders 
must come to recognize their responsibility 
in the matter, particularly in five areas of 
service: Evaluation, selection, and produc- 
tion of instructional materials suitable for 
teaching adults; preparation of adult edu- 
cation teachers; preparation of teacher 
trainers and supervisors; development of 
teaching methods; and bringing about an 
awareness of and concern for the problem 
on the part of the public in general, and of 
the legislators and public school officials in 
particular. 

Many of the ills which afflict human be- 
ings—disease, poverty, crime, and malad- 
justments—find their greatest incidence 
among the least educated. Moreover, so 
large a mass of undereducated people be- 
come a drag on the entire population. The 
lack of national wealth and strength result- 
ing from this untapped reservoir of human 
resources is incalculable. 





Salaries Paid School 
Librarians in 16 Large Cities 
ACCORDING to recent reports from public 


school systems in a group of 16 cities with 
100,000 or more population, supervisors or 
directors of public school libraries are re- 
ceiving annual salaries ranging from less 
than $4,000 to more than $8,000. Three 
of the cities reported that school librarians 
assigned to senior and junior high schools 
work under the general supervision and 
direction of the school principal. Three 
cities report special subject supervisors in 
libraries in addition to the general super- 
visor or director. 

Secondary school librarians in the 16 
cities are being paid a minimum of $2,200 
and a maximum of $5,700. Elementary 
school librarians are receiving a minimum 
of $2,200 and a maximum of $5,200. 

In the 22 States which have persons em- 
ployed as State supervisors, directors, or 
consultants of school libraries, the salary 
ranges from less than $3,000 to more than 
$5,000. Two States employ two persons 
in this capacity. 

Additional information on the subject has 
been prepared by Nora A. Beust, Specialist 
for School and Children’s Libraries, and is 
available upon request from Service to 
Libraries, Office of Education. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions 


Relating to Education 


OR OCTOBER 1948 Scuoot Lire Ward 
W. Keesecker, Office of Education Spe- 
cialist in School Legislation, prepared a 
summary of the principal bills relating to 
education passed by the Eightieth Congress, 


second session, and signed by the President. 


For ScuHoot Lire readers this month Dr. 
Keesecker digests recent court decisions 


relating to education. 





IN RECENT years an increasing number of 
decisions by the United States Supreme 
Court have affected education among the 
several States. Three decisions are of par- 
1947 the 
Supreme Court in a New Jersey case held 


ticular significance. Early in 
that the use of public tax funds by school 
districts for paying the transportation of 
children attending a parochial school was 
not in violation of any provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States (Everson v. 
Board of Education of the Township of 
Ewing, 67 S. Ct. 504). 


In January 1948 the Supreme Court re- 
versed a decision of the highest court of 
Oklahoma and held that the State of Okla- 
homa, in conformity with the equal protec- 
tion clause of the fourteenth amendment, 
was required to provide qualified Negro 
applicants with legal education equal to that 
afforded by the State institution for white 
students and also that where admission was 
denied solely on the ground of color, man- 
damus would compel admission (Seipel v. 
University of Oklahoma, 68 S. Ct. 299). 

On March 8, 1948, the Supreme Court 
rendered its decision in the case of McCol- 
lum Vv. Board of Education arising in Cham- 
paign, Ill. The Court held that sectarian 
religious instruction on public school prem- 
ises during school time, of the kind offered 
in the Champaign city schools, was not per- 
missible under the First Amendment of the 
United States Constitution because it vio- 
lated the principle of separation of Church 
and State (69 S. Ct. 461). 


Army To Teach Lessons of Citizenship 


EN. Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief of 
G Staff, in a recent address before the 
Forty-ninth National Encampment. Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
in St. Louis, Mo., said, “I am already con- 
vinced that the Army has too long ignored 
the insides of its men. During the war it 
was apparent that men fought best when 
they understood why they were fighting. 
To give our troops conviction and to equip 
them with ample justification for the service 
on which they embark, the Army will add 
emphasis to its educational program.” 

Continuing, he said, “Despite the oppor- 
tunities for free education that exist in these 
United States, too many young men come 
into the Army appallingly ill-informed on 
the issues and crises that warrant their serv- 
ice. American education has failed to give 
many young men an alert appreciation of 
their liberties and a consequent explanation 
of their obligations. We have too long 
concentrated on how to make good, how to 
get ahead. We have taught our young peo- 
ple how to plunder our resources, how to 


We have 


neglected to tell them that democracy is a 


get jobs, and how to get rich. 


G 


that with its benefits comes 
It is 


American education has so often 


two-way street 
the necessity for also giving service. 
because 
failed to imprint this lesson of citizenship 
on the minds of these young men, that the 
United States Army has felt it necessary to 
thinking while in the 


stimulate their 


service. 


Education by Radio 
in Atlanta 


ATLANTA Fulton 


have joined a select group of 14 large city 


and County schools 
and county systems in the Nation owning 
a full-time FM educational radio station. 
With the Radio Station 
WABE-FM in September, they became the 
first systems in the Southeast to have such 


dedication of 


a facility to add to audio-visual education 
aids, 

Technically, the station is property of the 
Atlanta Board of Education, but it was 
presented to the Board by the Rich Foun- 
dation of Atlanta for use of both systems. 
The gift from the foundation included all 


station and studio equipment for broad. 


casting and 300 FM receiving sets for use | 


in the schools. On the basis of one re. 
ceiver for each 8 teachers, these sets were 
distributed through the 70 schools of the 
city system and the 91 units of the county 


system, for use by a total of 90,000 students 


~~ 


in elementary and high schools. 

Aside from natural advantages of a full- 
time radio station, the two school systems | 
have received benefit already in two by- 
products. First, there has been another 
step toward a complete curriculum inte- 
gration by the two systems; and second, | 
the radio permits for the first time simul- 


taneous and identical instruction to Negro 


and white students under the system of 


segregated schools. 


The use of radio in Atlanta and Fulton 


County schools is not new. Researchers in 


the field of radio education variously credit 


the Atlanta system with being either the first 
or the second system to adopt it, the first 
experience having come in 1926 when an 
Atlanta dealer presented the schools with 60 


battery-type receivers (one for each school) 


and radio station WSB of Atlanta gave 
time for school broadcasts. This initial 


step was limited to cultural music pro- 


grams, and through the years since then 
there has been some type of radio activity 


through standard AM commercial stations, 





The Department of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion of the Atlanta Board had maintained a 
radio division since 1942 for work through 
commercial stations for classroom broad- 
casts, and through recordings and turn- 


tables to supplement the limited air time 


available. 


From an administrative standpoint, the 


radio station will perform an important 
function. Regularly, the period from 8:50 
to 9 a. m. is set aside for administrative 
announcements, with one faculty member 
in each school designated to receive and 
distribute official announcements. The sta- 
tion was used in the week before school 
opening on September 9 for administrative 
broadcasts to faculty members meeting at 
their respective schools. 

Although the planning of station opera- 
tion, which went into the full classroom 
broadcasting schedule September 13, has 
been very extensive, the use of radio in 


the Each 


teacher may elect to use any or all of the 


schools is not compulsory. 





programs for her grade level, or she may 


disregard radio altogether. Teachers will | 
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receive bulletins announcing the programs 
and will be fully equipped through the sta- 
tion with utilization aids suggesting prepa- 
ration of the classroom for listening, and 
supplemental activity to gain the most from 
the radio programs. No program is de- 
signed to be self-contained, but demands 
prior or supplemental assistance from the 


teacher. 


Book Week—November 14-20 


“Books Tell the Story” is the slogan for 
the twenty-ninth national observance of 
Children’s Book Week, November 14—20. 
Book Fairs across the Nation is the theme 
of the 1948 plans for the event. 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER I4 TO 20 1948 





lh anaes ee 
BOOKS TELLTHE STORY 


The Children’s Book Council, 62 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N. Y., is 
headquarters for the annual celebration of 
Book Week. 


aids, publicity materials, and the addresses 


It has available planning 


of persons equipped to supply complete 


Book Fairs of all sizes. 


Higher Education Fall 
Enrollment 


HIGH LIGHTS of the survey of college 
and university enrollment this fall will be 
an early of HIGHER 
Office of Education 
monthly periodical. The study, as in 1947, 


will report total number of students by sex, 


reported in issue 


EDUCATION. semi- 


the number of students enrolled for the first 
time in any college, and the number of vet- 
eran students drawing benefits under Public 
Laws 16 and 346. 


Volume 31, Number 2 





‘Helping Teachers Keep Happy 


There 


FTER AN educational survey is made, 
A what happens to the findings? 

appears to be no question of how certain 
State and local school administrators and 
home economics education leaders are mak- 
ing use of information resulting from a 
study of home economics teaching satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions recently com- 
Thousand Teachers 


ScHoo. Lire, Oc- 


pleted. (See “Four 
Report on Their Jobs,” 
tober 1948 issue.) 

Beulah I. Coon, Office of Education Re- 
search Specialist in Home Economics 
Education, points out some of the steps be- 
ing taken by States to insure a more ade- 
quate supply of home economics teachers 
and to keep those already on the job happy 
in their work. 

The 4.216 replies from teachers in 46 
States were made available to the respective 
States for further study. To facilitate 
study and action by States on the returns, 
three workshops were held in different sec- 
tions of the country. State research chair- 
men, State supervisors of home economics, 
and others reviewed the reports from teach- 
ers, planned ways to improve conditions 
termed unsatisfactory by the teachers, and 
took steps to analyze and make more widely 
known what contributes to job satisfaction. 

Analysis of returns by one State revealed 
that the better satisfied teachers had more 
homelike home economics departments. 
Their programs were adequately financed. 
They themselves were properly recognized 
by administrators for work well done. In 
contrast, teachers with inadequate teaching 
materials and equipment, with insufficient 
financial support, and recognized little or 
not at all for their accomplishments were 
found to be least satisfied in their positions. 

Several school administrators in this 
State met with home economics teachers in 
State 
other pertinent problems brought out in the 


conference, considered these and 
study, and took action accordingly. 
Another State saw a definite correlation 
between teacher satisfaction and provision 
of definite funds for operating expenses 
and of equipment for teaching a broad 
home economics program rather than one 
phase, such as foods or clothing. The 
State simplified its methods of working 
with school administrators to improve the 
adequacy of home economics education 


and of funds for operating expenses. 


“Our teaching load is too heavy,” re- 
ported teachers in another State. The 
complaint was met by showing the teachers 
national figures on teacher load with which 
theirs compared favorably. Nevertheless, 
where teaching load was found to be extra- 
ordinarily heavy, the situation was reme- 


died as much as possible. 


Reviewing Survey Findings 

A council of representatives of women’s 
organizations was approached in one State 
to see what could be done to provide better 
recreational possibilities for teachers, to 
consider more satisfactory health services 
and more stimulating cultural opportunities 
in the communities. The council is re- 
viewing the survey findings on teacher 
attitudes toward community conditions 
generally as well as community attitudes 
toward teacher activities, reported by many 
teachers as contributing to their job dis- 
satisfaction. 

The study furnished fertile informatien 
which another State used as a basis for 
strengthening its home economics teacher- 
training program. It also provided basic 
facts which guided another State in en- 
to 


study and get training for leadership in an 


couraging its teachers do advanced 


effort to help maintain teacher satisfaction. 


School Library Survey 


AS A PART of its program of making 
essential information on libraries available 
to administrators, the Office of Education 
will gather data about school libraries this 
fall. 


Library 


Copies of the survey form, School 
Statistics (1947-48), be 


mailed to superintendents of city and in- 


will 


dependent school districts and to county 
all school 


under their jurisdiction, 


superintendents for districts 

Administrators receiving forms are urged 
to have the form completed promptly and 
to it to the Office of Education. 
According to reports received from ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the superin- 
tendents of city and rural districts in two 
previous studies, Statistics of Public-School 
Libraries, 1934-35 and 1941-42, 92 per- 
cent of the school systems reported on had 


return 


some form of library service by 1942. 
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GAIN this school year The Advertising 
Council is lending its strong support 

to the communication of facts on American 
education and school conditions to radio 
listeners and to readers of the printed page. 
For the cooperation of this nonprofit, 
public service organization, working co- 
operatively in past-year campaigns with the 
Office of Education, the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, and the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education to stimulate in- 
terest in improving school conditions, 
American education owes many debts of 
gratitude. The Nation’s teachers, parents 
of school children, and youth itself could 
well say thank you to The Advertising 
Council, 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., and through the Council 
to the radio, advertising, and publishing 
industries for their efforts in helping make 
the public cognizant of our country’s school 
plight and in pressing for public action 
which has produced educational progress. 
Expressions of appreciation could well be 
directed to specific firms which sponsor 
“better school” advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines and over the radio. 
Education has benefited greatly through 


such contributions to public service. 


Messages To Millions 


One novel but effective way book pub- 
lishers have been cooperating with The Ad- 
vertising Council in the better schools cam- 
paign is reported on these pages for the in. 
‘formation of ScHoot LIFE readers. Many 
publishers have included “Better Educa- 
tion” messages on several million book 
jackets which get Nation-wide circulation. 
Two of the messages are presented for your 
reading. Teachers and students may wish to 
respond to this unique public service effort 
in support of American education by writing 
to their textbook publishers through the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


y Publishers suppor 
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The 5th Freedom 


WHEN you have read this book, we want you to think for a moment about what you have 
just done. Actually, you have done something very difficult, though you are so used to 
it that it seemed easy. You had to be taught to do this, and probably many teachers 
struggled with you before it could be said that you could both read and understand what 
you read. You owe those teachers a great debt. They gave you the key to freedom. 

There are other teachers, now, in your neighborhood, who are trying to give this 
key to other children. They are tired, discouraged people. Some will leave teaching 
this year for jobs that have a shorter work day, which are decently paid, which offer a 
better standing in the community and a more normal private life. Unless the present 
trend is reversed, more will leave next year, and the available replacements will be fewer 
and worse prepared. The sad truth is that able young people are avoiding this profession. 

Every year thousands of normally intelligent youngsters finish their schooling unable 
to do what you have just done—read and understand a book. In overcrowded classes, 
with overworked teachers, with textbooks that are too few and too old, they will not have 
grasped the key. 

This is the crisis in American education. It is here, it is real, and it is dangerous 
beyond words. 

As a Nation we have joined others in a desire to realize the four freedoms. But 
there is a fifth freedom more fundamental than any of the others, and this is FREEDOM 
FROM IGNORANCE. The ignorant man is the easiest prey to want and fear. Freedom 
of religion means little to him, and a free press means nothing, for even if, technically, 
he can read, he cannot understand what he reads. He is a danger to himself, to you, to 
this country, and to the world. 

You can help. Visit your local schools. See what can be done to keep and to attract 
able teachers. Support larger appropriations for salaries, equipment, textbooks. This 
will cost you some time and money. Our teachers mold our Nation’s future. Give them 


your help. 


This message is printed as a public service by 

£ I I } 
Your Book Club 

in cooperation with The Advertising Council 


You Can Read And Enjoy A Book Like This One 


2,000,000 school-age children are not in 
school. The turnover in teachers is twice 
what it was before the war. Many school 
Reading Purpose: To help save the Ameri- systems use inadequate and obsolete text- 

can educational system for our children j,yoks. The morale of teachers has dropped 

and our children’s children to an all-time low. School buildings in 
many areas throughout the country are in a 


Will your children be able to? 
Reading time: Sixty Seconds 


HE most sacred heritage an American 
child has is his right to as much educa- deplorable state. 


Here’s what Y O U can do... 


tion as he wants or can use. It is only 





through education that our children can 
understand the other priceless things that 
America gives. Today our educational sys- 
tem is faltering. Tomorrow it may be 
gone—unless we act now! The day after 
tomorrow the American way of life will be 
gone, too, if our educational system breaks 
down. Here are a few facts to show how 
grave the crisis is: 350,000 teachers have 
left the American public schools since 1940; 
70,000 teaching positions are unfilled; 


1. Check up on EDUCATIONAL CONDI- 
DITIONS in your local schools 


2. Back up and work with others seeking to 
improve TEACHERS’ WORKING 
AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


Let’s save the American schools! 


This message is printed as a public service 
by 
Your Boox CLus 
in cooperation with The Advertising Council 





True-False Quiz on Class Size 


ECORD school and college enrollments 

are again stimulating wide discussion 
of the question of class size. Ellsworth 
Tompkins, Office of Education Specialist 
for Large High Schools, has done much re- 
search on this question. He recently pre- 
pared a true-false quiz on class size which 
we are pleased to present to ScHooL LIFE 
Mr. Tompkins points out that 
and 


readers. 
“busy administrators, principals, 
teachers may find the quiz interesting and 
helpful.” He says that the quiz also “may 
well serve as a subject for a faculty discus- 
sion or conference.” The key to letters 
following certain questions is: (E) for Ele- 
mentary, (S) for Secondary, and (C) for 
College. If no letter is used, the item has 
general application. This quiz is part of a 
longer article, “Enigma of Class Size,” 
copies of which are available upon request. 
Address Office of Education, Federal Secur- 


ity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


(How much do you know about results of studies 
on class size?) 

For the purposes of this quiz, it is arbitrarily 

assumed that small classes enroll up to 24 pupils, 


and large classes enroll 25-50 pupils. 


---. l. Most of the studies on class size have 
been confined to the elementary school. 

-.._. 2. Generally large classes seem to waste 
more time than smaller classes. 

--.. 3. Pupils in higher grades profit rather 
more by small classes than pupils in the 
lower grades do. 

---. 4. In general, smaller classes are of greatest 


advantage to the dull pupils. (Dull pu 


pils in this study were those whose in- 
telligence scores were less than the 
median score of the class immediately 


(FE) 


below.) 


>. There seems to be a correlation between 


class size and term marks. (S) 


Small classes make for increased pupil 


(FE) 


ae 


interest through group stimulation. 


Large classes have been found to be in- 


spiring to the teacher. (S) 


ciate 


Large classes surpass smaller classes in 


achievement when class management is 


given careful attention. (S) 


9. From the teacher’s point of view, large 


classes are more enervating. (S) 
---. 10. The lecture method is the only successful 
method in conducting large classes. (C) 
..-. 11. Studies in optimum class size were stim- 


ulated only after reliable means were 


available for determining the intelligence 


and achievement of pupils. 


average-sized classes 


(10-15) or 


12. Teachers prefer 
(20-25) rather than 


large (30-40) classes. 


small 
(C) 
between size of 
cay (it 


13. There is a correlation 
class and teaching efficiency. 
class in ele- 


14. Traditionally the size of 


mentary schools is larger than in the 
secondary school. 

15. The superior student is hampered by 

large classes, but the inferior student is 

helped. (S) 

16. Students believe that one of the advan- 
tages of larger classes is that they afford 

reactions. 


a greater variety of student 


(C) 

17. Student participation depends more on 
the teacher than on the size of class. 

18. Small classes can be justified on the basis 


(E) 


of superior student achievement. 


19. Better contact with the instructor can 
be made in small classes. (S) 
20. Pupils are strongly in favor of small 


(S) 


classes. 

21. Teachers disagree strongly on the most 
effective small- and large-class teaching 
procedures. (S) 

22. Little effort has been made to adapt im- 
portant teaching functions to large class 
conditions. 

23. Teachers generally are skeptical of their 

larger 


to adapt instruction to 


(S) 


ability 

classes. 
24. Teachers are confident of their ability to 
suit small 


their teaching to 


(S) 


modify 


classes. 


(See page 12 for the key to the quiz.) 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 3) 


more attention than the selection of the 
architect, who actually interprets commu- 
nity wishes in terms of the final structural 
plans. 

> 7. The architect will have many meetings 
with the administration and the governing 
board of the school district. It is not until 
these meeting are held that specific details 
of finance of the building may be decided. 
The qualified architect can provide pro- 
fessional information in his field and at the 
same time he will solicit repeatedly the in- 
formation which teachers and other school 
people only can give. 

8. Before a building program may be 
completed it is necessary that long, con- 
tinued attention be given to methods of 
finance. A building program which has 
been planned with the support and cooper- 
ation of the community almost invariably 


gains voters’ approval. Key community 


leaders should endorse every funds cam. 


paign, and should assume active leadership| 
in its conduct. Every available method of 
public information should be employed,| 
with emphasis at all times placed upon the 
betterment of educational opportunities for 
youths and adults of the community. 

> 9. Professional considerations must not 
stop with the completion of the new strue- 
ture. It is recommended highly that the} 
school administration, the school board.| 
and the architect sit down together with 
all school personnel, including teachers, 
custodians, heating engineers, cafeteria | 
workers, and students’ representatives for | 
a discussion on how the building should be} 
used. Stress at this meeting should be} 
placed upon the healthful maintenance of} 
the classrooms and upon the specifics of 
maximum use of all new facilities. 

> 10. Every building program must be a) 
long-range program. The school superin- 
tendent must make special effort to keep 
abreast of trends not only in his commu: 
nity, but throughout Washington and the 
entire United 
responsibility, both in number of students 


States as well. Increasing 
and in the type of instruction offered, be- 
speak never-ending future challenges with- 
in the areas of school- 


in every district 


housing, program planning, and all other 
community services. 
A mobilized local community will de- 





mand superior educational services on all 
levels for all children, and it will expect its 
professional leadership to give the com: 
petent direction and wise planning which 


such a demand entails. 


New Staff Specialist | 


Herbert S. Conrad has been appointed Chief 
of the Research and Statistical Service, Cen- 
tral Services Division. Dr. Conrad came to 
the Office of Education after serving for 
several years on the College Entrance Ex-| 
amination Board located at Princeton, N. J. 
For a period of 18 months he was also Edu- 
cational Consultant to the Secretary of War.’ 
In 1945 he was Chief of the Examination} 
Methods and Statistical Analysis Unit of 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 
From 1928 to 1945 he served the University 
of California at Berkeley in the fields of re- 
search and statistical analysis and of edu- 
cational psychology. From 1926 to 1928) 
Dr. Conrad was in the Department of Psy-} 





chology of Columbia University. 
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Education Can Change Community Life 





—_——— 


WHAT a group of educational leaders is 
doing to raise the standards of educational 
leadership in our Nation is reported to you 
in the adjoining article by John Lund, Office 
of Education Specialist in the Education of 
Lund is also 


School Administrators. Dr. 


serving as Secretary to the Planning Com- 
mittee of the newly organized National Con- 
Professors of Educational Ad- 


rhe full report of the Madison 


ference ol 

ministration 
conference will be available for distribution 
later this fall. For details write to Daniel 
R. Davies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. New York City. 








tional administration professors. 


consin campus on September 2 


TTRACTED to the University of Wis- 


were 


The oc- 


casion was the second annual workshop 
conference of professors of administration 
to consider problems in developing educa- 
tional leadership. Their organization of a 
permanent National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration was 
probably the high light of the conference. 

This group of educational leaders had 
met a year before at Endicott, N. Y. They 
had worked hard and had made consider- 
able progress. Their report, published in 
limited edition, has been studied by many 
administrators, education staffs, and stu- 
dents during the past year. 

At Endicott this group had boldly pro- 
claimed that “education can change commu- 


nity life,” and that “it has done so.” They 


' had stated their belief that “the basic method 
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and purpose of education must become that 
of improving the quality of daily living in 
communities,” and that, “the quality of 
educational programs can never be expected 
to rise to a level higher than the competence 
of leadership.”” They had identified some 
of the competencies they believed educa- 
tional leaders should possess and they had 
set forth the thinking of the group on some 
ways and means by which such com- 
petencies can best be acquired. 
Reassembling at Madison a year later the 
realization was strong upon the group that 
Endicott marked only the beginning of ef- 
forts which must go on for a long time. 


Nor 


could this group alone accomplish the task 


This could be no short-term drive. 
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they share with educational authorities 
and other organized professional groups, 
namely the continuous upgrading of the kind 
and quality of leadership for American edu- 
cation at all levels of operation. 

The action taken at Madison to organize 
for continued action was therefore in the 
nature of a solemn commitment to a cause 
and a program of continuing cooperative 


study and action. In the language of their 


formally adopted resolution: 


THe NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF PROFESSORS OF 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION proposes to work 
toward the declared purpose of this organization 
“to improve educational leadership” through the 
following means: (1) Improve the programs for 
preparation of administrators of education in our 
respective institutions as proposed in the recom- 
Madison Con- 


mendations of the Endicott and 


ferences; (2) cooperate in working toward the 
upgrading of standards for the preparation of 
administrators of education; (3) cooperate in the 
development of uniform minimum standards for 
certification by the States of administrators of 
education. 

We further propose to continue to work together 
as individuais and institutions in special studies, 
investigations and experiments to attain our de- 
clared purpose 

We also declare our desire and willingness to 
cooperate with any and all other groups or interests 
that are working toward these same purposes. We 


invite their help. 
Preview of Progress 


The kind of cooperation invited here was 
already on the way toward implementation. 
Representatives of the following groups 
and agencies participated in the two con- 
ferences held at Endicott and at Madison: 
The 


ministrators, the National 


American Association of School Ad- 
Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, the 
National of Chief State School 
Officers, and the Office of Education of the 
Representative 


Council 


Federal Security Agency. 
laymen will be included in the personnel of 
future conferences. Assurances of interest 
and further cooperation have been received 
from all the groups mentioned. Plans are 
developing for organized meetings of all 
persons interested, and attending the re- 
gional meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to be held at 
San Francisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia 


early in 1949. Such a meeting was suc- 
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cessfully held at Atlantic City in February 
1948. 
groups, are planning study, research, and 


Institutions, singly and in regional 


experimentation programs for the year 
ahead. These will involve cooperation at 
the “grass roots” level between institutional 
staff members, administrators, and teachers 
in the field and representative laymen. It 
should be a busy and fruitful year. 

With this background description of 
progressive activity a brief preview of 
progress made at Madison is appropriate. 

\s stated earlier, the Endicott Confer- 
ence had based its concept of educational 
leadership upon the conviction that “the 
basic method and purpose of education 
must become that of improving the quality 
At Madi- 


son that conviction was reaffirmed and the 


of daily living in communities.” 








INSTITUTIONS (61) represented at En- 
dicott or at Madison: Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute,* Claremont Graduate School, 


Stanford University, University of Califor- 


nia at Berkeley,* Colorado State College of 
Education,* University of Denver,* Yale 
University, University of Connecticut, 
George Washington University, University 
of Florida,* University of Georgia, Drake 
University, Iowa State Teachers College, 
University of 
University, 


University of Kentucky,* 
Idaho,, Illinois State Normal 
Northwestern University, Southern Illinois 
University, University of Chicago,* Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Ball State Teachers College, 
Butler University, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana University,* University of 
Maryland,* Boston University,* Harvard 
University, Michigan State College,* Wayne 
University, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi,* Washington Uni- 
versity, University of Omaha, Columbia 
University,* Cornell University,* New York 
University,* Syracuse University, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo,* University of Rochester, 
Duke University, East Carolina Teachers 
College, University of North Carolina,* Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Ohio State Univer- 
sity,* Ohio University, Oklahoma A & M 
College,* University of Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania State College,* Temple University, 
University of Pennsylania,* University of 
Pittsburgh,* George Peabody College for 
Teachers, University of Tennessee,* Texas 
Christian University, University of Texas,* 
University of Utah,* University of Wyo- 
ming, State College of Washington, Univer- 
sity of Washington, University of West Vir- 


ginia, University of Wisconsin.* 


*Represented at both conferences. 
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effort was made to characterize in some 
detail the kind of a school implicit in this 
concept in order to analyze the job of lead- 
ership in education. The result was a list- 


fied the leadership requirements of schools 
for better living. A valuable body of mate- 
rial was developed in answer to the question 
“What should be the nature of the leader- 


ing of 16 descriptive statements regarded by ship process?” It is down to earth and 
the conference as distinctively and essen- practical in its approach to the problem, 
tially characteristic of the community 
These statements appear in the fessors’ answers to the major problem 
before them, namely, “How can we assist 
in the identification, preparation and emer- 
gence of democratic, educational leader- 


school. 
accompanying box. 

As ar outgrowth of its study of what is 
involved in education for the improvement 


of community living, the conference identi- ship?” 


providing clear guide lines for the pro- 





13. 


14. 


16. 





uw 


6. 
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Sixteen Characteristics of the Community School 


The community school seeks to operate continuously as an important unit 
in the family of agencies serving the common purpose of improving community 
living. 

The community school shares with citizens continuing responsibility for 
the identification of community needs and the development of subsequent 


action programs to meet these needs. 


. The community school begins its responsibility for better living with the 


immediate school environment. 

The curriculum of the community school is sufficiently comprehensive and 
flexible to facilitate the realization of its purpose. 

The community school program is dynamic, constantly changing to meet 
emerging community needs. 

The community school makes full use of all community resources for learning 
experiences. 

The community school develops and uses distinctive types of teaching 
materials. 

The community school shares with other agencies the responsibility for 
providing opportunities for appropriate learning experiences for all members 


of the community. 


. The community school recognizes improvement in social and community 


relations behavior as an indication of individual growth and development. 


. The community school develops continuous evaluation in terms of the 


quality of living for pupils, teachers, and administrators; for the total school 
program; and for the community. 

The pupil personnel services of the community school are cooperatively 
developed in relation to community needs. 

The community school secures staff personnel properly prepared to contrib- 
ute to the distinctive objectives of the school, facilitates effective work and 
continuous professional growth by members of the staff, and maintains only 
those personnel policies which are consistent with the school’s purposes. 
The community school maintains democratic pupil-teacher-administrator 
relationships. 

The community school creates, and operates in, a situation where there is 
high expectancy of what good schools can do to improve community living. 
The community school buildings, equipment, and grounds are so designed, 
constructed, and used as to make it possible to provide for children, youth 
and adults those experiences in community living which are not adequately 
provided by agencies other than the school. 

The community school budget is the financial plan for translating into reality 
the educational program which the school board, staff members, students, 
and other citizens have agreed upon as desirable for their community. 


(Detailed discussion of these characteristics is of necessity omitted here.) 











Here again the conference came up with 





















practical proposals for action progra 
Full recognition was of course given to t 
fact that in many areas of possible acti 
much will need to be done through resear 
and experimentation. Many problems 
quiring further research were identifig 
and listed. 

The conferees left Madison as they le 
Endicott, satisfied with the fruits of thej 
united labor, both from the point of vi 
of the value of the experience itself to ea 
of the participants, and from the point 
view of the progress made. They left a 
more convinced than ever that only a g 
start has been made along a road that st 
offers challenges to clear thinking, te 
work and bold action if the objectives 
to be reached in our time. 

Members of the Planning Committee f 
the National Conference of Professors 
Educational Administration are: Rus 
T. Gregg, University of Wisconsin, chaiy 
man; William E. Arnold, University 
Pennsylvania; Orin Graff, University 
Tennessee; David W. Mullins, Alaba 
Polytechnic Institute; Roald F. Campbell 
University of Utah; Ralph Cherry, Unive 
sity of Kentucky; Clyde M. Camp 
Michigan State College; Dana Cotton, H ing 
vard University; Daniel R. Davies, Colung me; 
bia University, treasurer; and John Lung ecy 
Office of Education, secretary. of ¢ 
— enn 
‘ Col 
Code For Comics T 


FOURTEEN of the thirty-four publisher tion 





who produce comics for children and adu “the 
in our country recently subscribed to defe 
code of ethics for comics promulgated hf (2) 
the Association of Comics Magazine Pu %” 
lishers. The high points of the code, whiq ™ | 

teac’ 


may affect the type of comic content re 
larly circulated to 50 million persons, am? Y* 


: j 
read by many school-age children, art for 
Less sex, no crime detail, no sadistic tos 
ture, a minimum of slang and no vulgd te 
language, no “alluring” divorces, and m J¥st 
ridicule of or attack on any religious ¢ ber « 
racial group. elect 

_j of ti 
| 
Key to quiz on page 10. wey 
(7 
1. Plus 9. Plus 17. Plus 4 
2. Minus 10. Minus 18 Minus pare 
3. Plus ll. Plus 19. Plus instit 
4. Plus 12. Plus 20. Plus laws 
5. Minus 13. Minus 21. Plus F 
6. Minus 14. Plus 22. Plus 10n | 
| 7 Plus 15. Minus 23. Plus tions 
| 8. Plus 16. Plus 24. Plus salar 
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sors df British teachers, participating in the 1948—49 British-American teacher exchange program, were entertained at the White House before going to teaching posts in 29 


Russe) States. 
chair 


sity ( 


jabamg 
npbel 
Jnive} § 10-POINT program to help strengthen 
npbel A teaching as a profession, thereby mak- 


n, Har 








ing it more attractive as a career for young 
men and women, was announced by the ex- 
F ecutive committee, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, at a bi- 
tennial national conference at Estes Park, 
| Colorado, early this fall. 
| The program urges: (1) A public rela- 
lishet tions program to help the public see that 


adult ‘the teachers of this country are the real 


1 to 
ted | 
£ Pull 


_whie 


defenders of the democratic way of life;” 
(2) high standards of recruitment and selec- 
tion of prospective teachers; (3) increase 
in amount of preservice preparation of 
t reg teachers in public schools to a minimum of 


1s. am» Years; (4) major changes in curricula 


. an for teachers “demanded by the nature of 


Hic toy Current political, international, economic, 


vulod Social, and educational problems;” (5) ad- 


and » Justment of curricula to the increasing num- 
ous @ Der of junior colleges so that graduates may 


elect to prepare for teaching without a loss 
| of time; (6) wider and wiser use of labora- 
tory facilities in preparation of teachers; 
|(7) immediate steps to attract better pre- 
pared staff members for teacher education 
; institutions; (8) revision of certification 
| laws in many States to permit experimenta- 
tion and changes in the curricula of institu- 
j tions preparing teachers; (9) higher 


salaries for public school teachers, and (10) 
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’ 4Ten-Point Goal To Strengthen Teaching 


provision of courses in colleges and univer- 
sities which prepare teachers that will 
provide the ability “to discover real life 
problems in the communities where they 
teach and to develop curriculum material 
related to those problems which will aid in 
their solution and thereby improve the 
standards of living in those communities.” 

Walter E. 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., is 


president of this association. 


Hager, president, Wilson 


Life Adjustment Education 
Conference in Arkansas 


EDUCATION for life adjustment was the 
theme of the annual summer conference for 
school administrators, cosponsored by the 
Arkansas Education Association and the 
State Department of Education at the Hotel 
Marion at Little Rock, August 16-17, 1948. 
In summarizing, State Commissioner of 
Education Ralph B. Jones proposed coopera- 
tive action on the part of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the colleges, the public 
school leaders, and the public to carry for- 
ward the type of educational program dis- 
cussed at the conference. 

The plans of Commissioner Jones, which 
were similar to those suggested by the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for 


Mrs. George C. Marshall, wife of the Secretary of State, and representatives of the Department of State and Federal Security Agency welcomed them. 


Youth in its proposal for cooperative action 
in the various States, included: 


1. Enlisting the help of college personnel re- 
sources in a reasonable number of cooperating 
schools which possess potentialities for significant 
progress in improving education for all youth. 


2. Designating one key member of the staff 
and one staff member from a college to work with 
each of the selected cooperating schools in the de- 
velopment of survey, planning, and improvement 
techniques and organization. 


3. In the 


phasizing— 


selected cooperating schools em- 

(a) The utilization of community resources 
and the location of community problems and needs. 

(b) Lay participation in improving the 
school and other related aspects of community 
life. 

(c) Understanding and appreciation of the 
American way of life and the development of zeal 
for democratic institutions. 

(d) Guidance beginring with a study of drop- 
outs and those likely to drop out. 

(e) Study of the needs and institutions of 
programs of benefit to out-of-school youth and 
adults in the community. 

(f) Pupil and parent participation in com- 
munity planning activities. 

(g) Inventiveness in developing new and 
more effective organizations for learning. 


(h) Reporting, studying, and evaluating 


practices and achievements. 

(i) Keeping the educational profession and 
the general public continuously informed of the 
significant activities and measurable achievements. 


is 





International Conference on the Crippled 


EHABILITATION of the crippled is 

such an important part of modern life 
that an international conference was called 
in July 1948 to consider the medical, 
educational, and vocational aspects of an 
all-round program. The first 
ican Conference on the Rehabilitation of 


Inter-Amer- 


the Crippled and Disabled met in Mexico 
City. 
tional Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 


It was sponsored by the Interna- 


The Conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the United States, Canada, 
16 Central and South American countries, 
The United States 


sent an official delegation of 10 persons, 3 


Spain, and France. 


of whom were from branches of the Federal 
Security Agency. Michael 
Shortley, Director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, chairman of the delegation of the 
United States; Edwin F. 
Division of Health Services, Children’s Bu- 


They were: 


Daily, Director, 


reau; and Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist, 
Schools for the Physically Handicapped, 
Office of Education. 

Aims of the Conference were to promote 
the cooperation of official and private or- 
ganizations, to determine the condition of 
the crippled in Central and South America, 
and to make a minimal program for a 
5-year plan which would help the Latin 
American countries organize in a modern 
way and promote rehabilitation benefits. 

The last general session of the Confer- 
sixteen recommendations 


ence adopted 


under the general heading of a “Five-Year 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN in SCHOOL 








Plan for Aid to the Handi- 
These will appear in the proceed- 


Minimum 
capped.” 
ings of the Conference which will be pub- 
lished in both Spanish and English. 

While much of the program was devoted 
to problems in medical and health care, wel- 
fare, vocational guidance and placement, 
and to the general problem of finding the 
disabled, education of both crippled chil- 


Only 


those phases of the Conference which placed 


dren and adults was considered. 
particular emphasis upon education will be 


reported here. 


United States Report 


At one of the general sessions, an all- 
round picture of educational programs for 
crippled children in the United States was 
presented by Romaine P. Mackie, Office of 
Education. Her paper was titled “Educa- 
tion of Crippled Children in the United 
States.” It was pointed out that the educa- 
tion of crippled children in the United 
States is a part of a rapidly expanding pro- 
gram for the education of various types of 
exceptional children carried on by State 


of 


Within the last 8 years, there has been un- 


and local departments education. 
precedented increase in State personnel re- 
sponsible for the schooling of exceptional 
children. This expansion has been par- 
alleled by supporting legislation and by the 
development of teacher education facilities. 


Education was likewise emphasized in a 


oo P. Mackie, one of the 
United States representatives at the 
Inter-American Conference on the Re- 
habilitation of Crippled and Disabled, 
is Office of Education Specialist for 
Schools for the Physically Handi- 
capped, Elementary Education Divi- 
She is the author of Office of 
Education Bulletin 1948, No. 5,“Crip- 
pled Children in School,” soon to come 


S707. 


from the press. For information on 
proceedings of the Mexico City confer- 
ence, write to Miss Bell Greve, Secre- 
tary-General, 2239 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 















section meeting devoted to the topic “Edy 
Rehabilitation, 


It was stressed that rehabilitation shoul 


cational and Vocational 
begin early in life or early after the ons 
of disability. It was emphasized that a 
adequate program for the handicap, 
should lead to optimum physical recovery 
intellectual growth, social and emotion 
adjustment, and that all of these elemen 


are essential in the preparation for life an 

pro} 
iMiory 
cluding these elemerts must provide edu. oli 


vocational adjustment. A program 


cation to meet the needs of the whole child ¢ 


wherever he is—in schools, in hospitals, 
in convalescent homes, or in his own home, 

A phase of the conference which at 
tracted much attention was an exhibit, as 
sembled by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, on schools and classes for 


crippled children. Approximately one hun 


min 
dred photographs showing crippled children | ati, 


in special day-school classes, in hospitals ¢, 
convalescent homes, and under home infdy, 
struction were exhibited in the Museum olgon, 


Health. 


around a large red, white, and blue signStat 


These photographs were arranged UNI 


captioned “Education of Crippled Children Elev 
the United States.” The exhibit walic E 


made possible by the cooperation of severa this 


in 


State and local departments of education east 
Fx 


Permanent Exhibit sent 


Another feature of the exhibit was the conf 
display of printed publications. Materiak” #! 
from the Office of Education, Federal Se" 


curity Agency, and from the various Staft Belgi 
BJ 


° s . «hoo 
\ collection of this printed mate 2 | 


} 
and local departments of education wer 
shown. 
rial was left as a permanent exhibit in tht aatios 
Museum of Health in Mexico City. i it 0 

Several of the States contributed publi Fran 
cations in quantity. California, for ex 4 ' 
fifty copies of five differed” ” 

. _ | orld 

In order to make effective 4 , 
printed materials, they weft tices” 
thirty packets. One of thes Austr 
given to the official delegalt 5. ¢ 
.T for ed: 
The 


packets were mailed to key people in n hang 


ample, sent 
publications. 
use of these 
arranged in 
packets was 
from each country. few remaini 
tions not personally represented at the Cot} «hoo! 
ference. The other copies of publicatio volura 
were distributed at the sessions whe Burm 
education was a topic. a 


‘ 
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Aviation Education Reports 


TWO RECENT reports of research in na- 
tional aviation policy may be of interest to 
“Rd educators. Survival in the Air Age is a re- 


port of the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
ation. : 7 ae: 
sion, Thomas K. Finletter, chairman. 


shoul . 
| National 


* onsel 


{viation Policy, by the Con- 


sressional Aviation Policy Board, is a re- 
hat an 

po 
“@ppediy the legislative branch of the Govern- 


rt of an independent investigation made 


“OVeTY nent with the aid of specialists in aeronau- 


tions fics and related fields. Recommendations 
Pmentfnade in these reports have already led to 
le antyroposed legislation to correct unsatisfac- 
m= Miory conditions and shape future aviation 
e edu. 


policy. 
e child’ Survival in the Air Age includes sections 
pitals, 
home 
ch at 
vit, as 


ederal Sa aes sin : 

HAT TYPES of questions about edu- 
ses [or . ‘ . ‘ 

cation United States style are in the 

e hun 


minds of educational leaders of other 


\ildret ations? 
spitals Director of the Office of 
Secondary Education Divi- 
who with Ruth E. McMurry of the 
‘angel UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 


e signState, represented the United States at the 


Galen Jones. 
ne IFducation’s 


‘um Olsion. 


ildres Eleventh International Conference on Pub- 
‘twa lic Education held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
evera this year, helps us answer this question—at 
ation east in part. 
For Scuoou Lire readers these repre- 
sentatives of the United States at the Geneva 
as thetonference present certain questions asked 
terial” the United States delegation upon this 
al Gg eeasion - 
. State Belgium (Mr. Merecy) 
l. Are salaries of 


«hool teachers different? 


elementary and secondary 


| wer 


male! > Is the influence of John Dewey upon the edu- 


in thé ation] system of the United States increasing or 


wane! 


sit on the 
publi france (M. Francois) 
yr ex, & What are 


} ary 
fferenll ” ’ 
vorld citizenship ? 


4. Will you 


welt tices” are developed in the schools? 


the practices in American second- 


schools with respect to the development of 
fective “democratic 


illustrate how prac- 


thes Australia (Mr. Nelson) 
legatt 5. Can you tell us if Federal aid to the States 
«Afr education is likely in the near future? 

6. | should like to know 
thange of letters between students in American 


aining 
5 more about the ex- 
in né 
e Coli thools with those in foreign countries, both as to 
ation olurae and the number of countries involved. 
wherl 8urma (Mr. Cho) 


7. In most countries, including Burma, teaching 
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on air power and national security, aircraft- 
manufacturing industry, aeronautical re- 
search and development, civil aviation, and 
Government organization. 

Policy 


transport, 


National Aviation considers 


combat aviation, air aircraft 


manufacture, research, and Government 
organization. 

Concerning aviation education, the policy 
Board found that, although 30 States have 
adopted aviation-education programs and 
17 others plan such programs, further effort 
must be made if our citizens are to meet re- 
“To 


provide an airminded public and a reservoir 


sponsibilities of world leadership. 


of trained personnel,” the Board recom- 


mended: Promotion of flight and technical 


courses in colleges and universities with full 


is a mission of love and never adequately remuner- 
ated. I have noted the publicity about teachers’ 
strikes in at least two of your cities which I find 
it difficult to understand. I also note the fact of 
your swelling birth rates and the urgent need for 
more teachers. Can you explain why such a prob- 


lem exists in your country? 


Egypt (M. K. El Nahas) 


8. In your program of visual education would 


you tell us whether silent films are used more 
widely than sound films? 

9. In the audio education area do you depend 
mostly on programs from commercial stations or 
State and city school-owned stations? 

10. Will you tell us of the rules regulating the 
exchange of teachers and students with foreign 


countries ? 
China (Dr. Cheng and Prof. Li) 


ll. Are 


crease and, if so, along what lines? 


Federal aids to education on the in- 
Does this 
mean Federal control? 

12. I am aware of the tendency toward the 
consolidation of rural schools. Has there been 
any improvement and in what ways? 

13. Will you please tell us more about the 
junior college movement? 

14. We are interested in learning more about 
the provisions of the Fulbright Act and the 
Smith-Mundt Bill 

15. Can you tell us how textbooks in the fields 
of geography and history contribute to teaching 
for world-mindedness? 

16. Is there currently any shortage of textbooks 
in the United States? 

17. Are women and men teachers treated the 
same as regards salaries and retirement provisions ? 
Sweden (Mr. Karre) 

18. Can you tell us the percentage of youth 
who go on to college? 


19. Is the chief role of counselors to give voca- 


tional guidance or does their work also include 


credit given; aviation education courses in 
primary and secondary schools; a pro- 
gram of supplying high schools with sur- 
plus aircraft equipment. 

A brief summary of each report may be 
obtained free from Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Order the full reports from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Survival in the Air Age. President’s Air 
Policy Commission. 166 pages, paper- 


bound. 75 cents. 


National Aviation Policy. Senate Report 
No. 949, Eightieth Congress. 57 pages, 


paper-bound. 20 cents. 


World-Wide Interest in American’ Education 


what we think of as the services of school 


psychologists? 
United Kingdom (Mr. Wilson) 

20. In the small high school is the entrance 
selective? If not, how do they manage to en- 
compass all the needs of the pupils? 

Scotland (Mr. Anderson) 

21. How do you develop individual and group 
responsibilities ? 

22. How are leadership conferences for youth 


conducted ? 


Pakistan (Dr. Husian) 
23. Are there equal educational opportunities 
for Negroes? What restrictions if any, are placed 


upon Negroes? 


Iraq (Mr. Muhyddin) 
24. In decreasing the number of school districts 
is there a move toward centralization of control? 
25. Does the Office of Education plan to help 
locating colleges and resi- 


foreign students in 


dences? 
Luxembourg (Mr. Winter, Miss Wilhelmy) 

26. Can you tell us the percentage of schools 
using the Winnetka Plan? Is this percentage the 
same for rural as for urban districts? 

27. What is the average wage of public school 
teachers? 

28. What is the relation of “inspectors” to 


schools? 


Bulgaria (Mr. Mintcher) 

29. Are there any special schools for youth 
of Slavic origin? 

30. Are there any particular opportunities for 
Slavic youth? 

31. What are the 
education at the secondary school level? 


provisions for vocational 
Portugal (Mr. Ferreira de Almeida) 

32. Do the proposals of the Commission on 
Higher Education impose any limitations on the 
freedom of higher education? 


15 








A Community School in a Spanish Speak- 
ing Village. By L. S. Tireman and Mary Wat- 


son. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico 
Press, 1948. 169 p.,illus. $2.50. 


Describes a community school and the work with bilingual 
children. 

Dental Health Program for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Chicago, The Council 
on Dental Health, American Dental Association, 
1947. 40 p. 


the dental health 
principles of a school dental 


Discusses outlines the 


problem and 


health 
tional aids for children and adults 


program. Lists educa- 


Educational Lessons From Wartime Train- 
ing. The General Report of the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams. By Alonzo G. Grace, Director, and Mem- 
bers of the Staff. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1948. 264 p., illus. $3. 
the lessons of the war- 


Presents the summary volume on 


time services educational programs for American education 


now and in the future. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Compiled 
by the Committee on the Metric System, J. T. 
Johnson, Chairman. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1948. 303 p. $3. 


Surveys the nature, history, and advantages of the metric 
system and offers suggestions for its adoption in classroom 
and general use. 






New Books and Pamphlets 


School Days. Suggestions for Daily Programs 


in Maine Elementary Schools. Augusta, Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction, State Department 
of Education, 1948. 149 p., illus. 75 


other than Maine teachers. 


cents to 


Based on classroom experiences; includes examples of 


different types of daily programs. 


Speech Handicapped School Children. By 
Wendell Johnson, Spencer F. Brown, and Others. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. 464 p. 


$3. 


Designed to help classroom teachers, supervisors, and school 


administrators in the education of speech-defective children. 


Two-Way Street; The Emergence of the 
Public Relations Counsel. By Eric F. Goldman. 
Boston, Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. 23 p. 
$1.25. 

Traces the development and growth of the new profession 


of counsel on public relations. 


UNICEF. New York, United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 405 East 42d 
St., 1948. 16 p., illus. 


A report to those who have made the work of UNICEF 


possible. 


Your Part in Your Child’s Education. An 
Activity Program for Parents. By Bess B. Lane. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1948. 252 p. 
$2.50. 

A handbook for parents and 


parent groups interested in 


community-centered education. 


Recent Theses in Education 


School Administration 


A Comparative Study of State Certification 
Requirements for Teachers, Supervisors, and 
Directors in Vocational, Trade, and Indus- 
trial Education in the United States. By Basil 
S. Warner Doctor’s, 1946. New York University. 
331 p. ms. 


Recommends that certification terminology be standardized 


certification regulations require higher 


and simplified; that 


educational atiainment of teachers, supervisors, and admin- 


istrators; and that the 
issue certificates. 


State have the exclusive right to 


Contributions of Major Surveys or Investi- 
gations to the Program of Secondary Educa- 


tion. By Edna C. Miller. Doctor’s, 1947. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 260 p. ms. 
Discusses criteria for evaluating the contributions of the 


investigations. 


The Fiscal Status of Joint High Schools in 
Pennsylvania Under Act Number 403. By 
Lewis N. Snyder. Doctor's, 1947. 
versity. 162 p. 


Determines the financial effectu of this Act on present and 


Temple Uni- 


und suggests possible new leg 


8- 


proposed joint high schools, 
lation to supplement or extend the benefits of the Act. 


Evolution of the Legal Status of the City 
Superintendent of Schools in Selected States. 


By John B. Geissinger. Doctor’s, 1945. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 254 p. 
Studies laws and court decisions affecting the city super- 


intendent of schools in Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, and 


Massachusetts, and notes trends. 





History of Public School Financial Legis- 
lation in North Dakota. By John Hove, Jr. 
Master’s, 1946. University of North Dakota. 65 
p. ms. 

Analyzes the laws that have determined the tax base, legal 
levy, and debt limitations, together with laws that have 
regulated the practice of apportionment of State funds, and 


theories of equalization. 


An Inquiry Into the Supervisory Services 
Desired by the District Superintendent, Prin- 
cipals, and Teachers of a Supervisory District 
By Erwin W. vor Schlichten. 


Syracuse University. 


in New York. 
Master’s, 1945. 


the supervisory 


79 p. ms. 


Discusses services desired by all of the 


teachers, principals, and district superintendent of one super- 


visory district of one county. 

Management Practices in the Elementary 
Schools of the Greater Washington Area. By 
Katherine C. DeShazo. Master’s, 1947. 


Washington University. 47 p. ms. 


George 


Studies administrative practices as they relate to manage- 
ment planning, management execution, and management con- 


trol found 


in a sampling of the elementary schools of the 


greater Washington area. 


The Relations of City School Systems to the 
Form of Government. By 


Doctor’s, 1945. 


City-Manager 
Forbes H. Norris. 


282 p. ms. 


Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Discusses conflicting views of school-city relations, and 


presents case studies of five cities, studying the structural 


organizations and personnel. 
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The Reports of the Elementary Principal 
the Local Superintendent of Schools. 
Henry C. Ducker. Doctor’s 1945. New York Ung 


versity. 144 p. ms. 
Analyzes 276 replies to a questionnaire sent to 450 principay 


of elementary schools throughout the United States in 

attempt to determine the phase of administration and super 
vision most frequently reported to the superintendent ap 
how and when this information is presented to the superin 


tendent by the principal. 

Standards for School Plant Constructio 
Established by State Requirements. By Milto 
W. Brown. Doctor’s, 1946. University of Chicago, 
169 p. 


Attempts to discover the requirements established by difl 


ferent States for materials and methods in the erection and 


alteration of school buildings, and to determine whether the 


newer codes are adequate and more complete than the olde 
codes. 

A Study of Teacher Reaction to Superviso; 
Mollie B. Whitlock. Master’ 
George Washington University. 49 p. ma 


Practices. By 
1946. 


Analyzes data obtained from a questionnaire submitted 


136 elementary school teachers in the Alexandria, Va., of 


school system. 
A S@mmary of the Literature of 1929-4 
Relating to the Supervisory Duties of the E 
By William 
University of Cir 


mentary School Principal. 


Armstrong. Master’s, 1946. 


cinnati. 132 p. ms. 


Studies problems met by the principal in the perfor 
of his supervisory duties, and the proposals for the soluti 


of these problems, as revealed in the literature. 


Supervisory Practices of Principals of See 
ondary Schools in Metropolitan Washingte 
By Elizabeth Rolston. Master's, 1946. 
Washington University. 60 p. ms. 


Geor 


Describes the development of criteria and of a questic 
naire which was sent to 24 principals of junior and sen 
Shows that the sup 


and welfare of the 


high schools in the Washington area. 


visors are interested in the growth 


teachers. 


Government Films 


To sorrow: Write directlyto the producis 
agency. 

To purcHase: Order from Castle Films, Divisie 
of United World Films, Inc., i * 


Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Department of Agriculture 


Blister Rust 
Dead Out 
Everyman’s Empire 

It’s No Picnic 

Our White Pine Heritage 
Paul Bunyan Had a Son 
Return of the Pines 
Then It Happened 


Tongas Timberland 


Enemy of the Pines 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Our Town Builds an Airport 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


Basic Net Mending 
Retailing Fish 
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